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considerable fortune, accumulated by her father in the practice of his 
profession, and left in a "lump sum" in a convenient cave. To her 
comes a ship, commanded by one Doughal, a Fenian convict, who soon 
wooes and wins the fair mistress of the place. Like most Fenians, not 
to say most convicts, he is a man of strong feelings but erratic char- 
acter, as he shows at a very early day by announcing his determination 
to sail away again. Painful as it is to tell, he shows an equal determi- 
nation to leave the lovely Adora behind ; but she, with a sagacity and 
knowledge of the world which does her father's system of education and 
her native intelligence great credit, immediately produces a priest, who 
makes the two lovers man and wife in the eye of the law, as they were 
already in every other respect. Through some misadventure the exact 
nature of which we do not exactly make out, but which is very terrible, 
they are separated after all, he sails without her, and she, having dis- 
covered her father's hoard of gold, determines to " see life " on her own 
account. She accordingly comes to New York, where she sets up for a 
Baroness, and gives the author the opportunity of indulging in a rhap- 
sody on Fifth Avenue of a most appalling character. There appears also 
a proud English baronet, who becomes enamored of the Baroness, 
and succeeds in persuading her to become his wife. Just in the nick 
of time, however, Doughal reappears, a conflict of emotion arises, and 
Adora demands that her new lover shall slaughter her husband (in Mr. 
Miller's own words, she directs Sir Francis to "kill him dead"); but for- 
tunately his bullet is turned aside by a packet in Doughal's pocket, 
which, it turns out, consists of Adora's letters and picture. At this proof 
' of Doughal's lasting affection Adora changes her mind, calls off Sir 
Francis (who by the way has turned out to be the intimate friend and 
fellow-convict of Doughal), and returns to her first lord. Such is the 
tale. The manner of telling it is that with which Mr. Miller's readers 
are by this time pretty familiar. There are a great many " weird " 
places, and a "far" land, and an "unnamed river," and "white flashing 
mountains," and the other natural phenomena which mark the presence 
of the poet of the Sierras, a few lines of poetry, many more of pure non- 
sense, a wonderful amount of vulgarity, some richly " sensuous " writ- 
ing, and a monumental disregard of the usually accepted rules of 
grammar and laws of rhyme. 



11. — Essays on Free Thinking and Plain Speaking. By Leslie Stephen. 
New York : G. P. Putnam & Sons. 1877. pp. 362. 

Mr. Stephen belongs to a small school of Freethinkers in England, 
who, having reached the conclusion that they are neither Christians, nor 
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Atheists, nor Pantheists, nor Buddhists, nor Positivists, nor followers of 
any other known religion, deem it to be their duty to make all the con- 
verts they can to their own way of thinking. The great difficulty with 
which they have to contend is a want of opposition. A hundred years 
ago they would have been prosecuted for their writings ; four hundred 
years since they would have been burned for them. To-day they pub- 
lish them without any other obstacle than lies in the way of other 
authors in magazines, newspapers, or books ; their opinions excite the 
passing curiosity which most literary novelties excite, and then they go 
the way of other books, and are forgotten. It is a curious proof of the 
totally changed condition of the public mind on questions of this nature 
that such pronounced opinions as Mr. Stephen's, clothed in so attractive 
a style, should have been received now for some time as so much a matter 
of course. It is understood that Mr. Stephen and his friends are free- 
thinkers, just as it is understood that Huxley is an evolutionist, Mongr. 
Capel a Catholic, or the Lord Chancellor a lawyer. He does not as a 
matter of fact find that his opinions stand in his own light, and hence 
he lacks that which is the first necessity of any theological controver- 
sialist (we use the word — pace, Mr. Stephen — as including all who 
enter the field, whether on the positive or the negative side), a sense of 
martyrdom. He tries, indeed, to supply this lack by reminding us that 
he is remonstrated with (we suppose privately) for trying to shake 
people's religious faith ; but this is surely not much more than a stimu- 
lus to the true devotee's appetite for his work of conversion. He endeav- 
ors even to incite his enemies to attack him by representing in the 
blackest colors their conventionally adopted beliefs. In one of the papers 
contained in this volume, called " A Bad Five Minutes in the Alps " (in 
which he represents himself as hanging from a ledge of rock in immi- 
nent danger of death, suspended over a fearful precipice), he gives the 
thoughts which might have passed through his mind in such a situation 
and the most hideous fancy that his imagination can form is the contempla- 
tion of the possibility of awakening in, another world to find, " not that 
the highest doctrines of theology were false, but that all its doctrines 
were true." But the publication even of such sentiments as these fails to 
arouse the frenzy of the believing world. So Mr. Stephen is left, for 
pure lack of opponents, in the somewhat ridiculous position of a general 
who insists on giving battle when no war has been declared and no en- 
emy is in the field. 

The causes which have led to the general want of interest to-day 
in dogmatic theology, and to the general abandonment of rigidly exclu- 
sive creeds, are no doubt very numerous, and to trace them to their 
origin would be to write a history of modern thought ; but there can be 
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little doubt that what has taken out most of the interest from discus- 
sions such as Mr. Stephen seeks to engage us in is the fact that modern 
science has in the minds of the great multitude of thinking people so 
materially modified their way of looking at the whole scheme of human 
existence that the dogmas of religion have come to be regarded as not 
literally true, and have lost their influence upon men's lives and char- 
acter. Formerly the dogmatic beliefs of religion were supposed to be the 
only safeguards of morality, and freethinkers who attacked the one were 
supposed to be the enemies of the other ; but this is no longer so, and 
therefore assaults on the Christian theology, in the interest of free speech 
or free thought, have ceased to rally believers to an internecine warfare. 
In saying all this we do not mean to disparage in any way Mr. 
Stephen's clever collection of essays. Any one who wishes to see what 
reasons an honest freethinker of the most advanced type, who in all 
purity of motive and kindness of intention wishes to convert the world 
to his belief, can find to urge in his favor will find them all here ; clev- 
erly marshalled by a writer of decided originality and ingenuity. If 
he is not convinced, he will be no worse off, while, if he is, he will be, in 
Mr. Stephen's opinion, a better man for having cast off the shell of the 
old faith without securing anything to replace it. 



12. — Underbrush. By James T. Fields. Boston : James R. Osgood & 
Co. 1877. pp. 303. 

This little volume consists of a number of essays and sketches of a 
light sort, which serve to show the progress the author is making in the 
literary field. Mr. Fields, it is hardly necessary to remind the readers 
of this Review, has all his life maintained a connection with literature so 
close and sympathetic that though he has not himself till recently 
embarked in them, American letters owe him a great debt of gratitude. 
Whether he was wise in attempting to increase the obligation by becom- 
ing himself an author, or whether it would not have been better for him 
to let the account stand as it originally did, we shall not try to decide. 
Judging, however, from a comparison of the present book with his "Yes- 
terdays with Authors," it is safe to say that it would be well for him in 
future to confine h'imself to the domain of fact and reminiscence. In 
" Underbrush " he has set himself a task which not one man in a hun- 
dred thousand ever succeeds in, — that of writing semi-humorous sketches 
suggested by every-day incidents. Having but a slender basis of fact, 
such studies must necessarily depend for their interest on a very rare 
combination of literary faculties, — a union of a keen and delicate sense 



